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U.S.S.R.: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS (A) 


%CHANGE 
1982 1983 1982-83 


Population (millions. year end) 271.2 273.8 9 
National Income (used for con- 467 482 33 
sumption and accumulation bil- 
tion rubles, 1973 prices) 
Investment (rubles. constant 143.8 150.9 
prices) 
Gross National Product (B) : fie 1,843 
($billion current prices) 
Per Capita GNP (8) ; ,323 6.731 
($U.S.. current prices) 
Growth of GNP (C) 2.6% 3% 
(at factor cost) 
Indices (1980=100) 
industrial Production 106 11] 
Agricultural Production : 104.4 109.7 
Productivity in Industry 105 109 


Output of selected items 

Oil (million metric tons—mmt) 613 616 

Natural Gas (billion cubic 501 536 
meters) 

Coal (mmt) 718 716 

Electricity (billion KWH) , 367 1.416 

Steel (mmt) 147 153 

Cement (mmt) 124 128 

Automobiles (thousand units) _307 1,315 

Mineral Fertilizer (mmt, 26. 29. 
nutrient) 

Meat (slaughter weight. 18; 16 
million tons) 


Foreign Trade ($U.S. million) (D) 
Total Exports 77.377 87.170 91,000 
of which hard currency (E) 23.778 26.152 26.400 


Total Imports 73.158 77,848 80. 200 3 
of which hard currency 27.778 27,446 28.000 2 


Exports to U.S. (F) 347 228 341 49. 
Imports from U.S. 2.338 2.589 2.002 -22. 


Net Hard Currency Debt ($U.S. 12.5 10 11 (est.) 
billions) 


NOTES: (A) Unless otherwise noted, all data from Soviet 
statistical annual SSSR v Tsifrakh 1983. Soviet national income 
accounting differs from Western accounting. and Soviet industrial 
output figures are believed to have an upward bias due to double 
counting and disguised inflation. 

(B) Western estimate with Soviet data converted at U.S. purchasing 

power equivalents. 

(C) Western estimate. 

(D) Official Soviet statistics using average U.S. dollar ex- 

change rates as announced by the State Bank of the USSR. 
(1981 - $1.39 = 1 ruble: 1982 - $1.38 = 1 ruble;: 
1983 - $1.35 = 1 rouble). 

(E) Does not include estimated annua! Soviet arms exports at 

$4-6 billion. 
Official U.S. statistics. 





SUMMARY 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY IN 1983: In 1983. the Soviet economy re- 
bounded from one of its poorest performances of the postwar 
period. Better weather. above-plan investment. increased 
worker discipline. and improved management were the key 
factors in an across-the-board improvement in major economic 
indicators. 


In industry. the recovery’s impact was mixed. The output of 
high-tech goods. machine tools. chemicals. and food products 
was well above 1983 levels. and the ferrous metallurgy sector 
bounced back to record tonnage. However. the production of 
construction materials and non-food consumer goods lagged 
behind the rest of the economy. 


The energy sector also had its problems. As a result of 
difficulties in the West Siberian fields. oil output 
stumped. particularly in the last quarter. and rose a bare 
one-half percent above the 1982 !evel. The coal industry 
recorded a drop in production. and the Soviet Union's 
nuclear power program limped along well behind schedule. 
The only bright spot in the energy branch was natural gas 
which continued the rapid growth of recent years. 


Soviet agriculture. aided by mild weather in 1983. reached 


new records in output of meat. milk. and eggs. The grain 
crop. while well short of plan. probably ranked as the 
fourth largest ever. Cotton and sunflowers were the only 
major crops to fall below 1982 levels. Domestic food 
production was supplemented by large food imports including 
more than,10 million tons of grain from the United States. 

/ ! 


In its foreign trade. the Soviet Union successfully weath- 
ered difficult conditions in world energy markets where it 
earns 70 percent of its hard currency. The U.S.S.R. re- 
corded a trade surplus with the West and LDCs (when arms 
sales are included) as well as running its traditional 
surplus with CEMA partners. At year end. Soviet net hard 
currency indebtedness stood at about $11 billion. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES: A desire to reduce 
dependence on the West. the lack of new major projects. and 
a tight policy on hard currency allocations generally will 
limit expansion of Western exports to the U.S.S.R. Pro- 
spects for U.S. exports directly relate to Soviet import 
priorities. Soviet bilateral trade requirements. the ability 
of firms to channel shipments through third country clearing 
accounts. and export control regulations. 
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Equipment imports for the oil and gas industry and the agri- 
business sector are high among Soviet priorities. Other 
sectors offering the best export prospects include machinery 
and equipment for increasing productivity in the consumer 
goods sector. mining equipment. general chemicals. scien- 
tific instruments, and medical equipment. 


PART A: CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


As the Soviet Union enters the fourth year of the 11th Five-— 
Year Plan (1981-85). both the policies and the goals of the 
Plan are in question. The Plan called for the economy to 
shift from “extensive” growth, based upon ever increasing 
inputs of labor and raw materials, to “intensive” growth, 
based upon more efficient use of existing resources. How- 
ever. in 1981 and 1982. productivity increases did not make 
up for slower growth in investment. and increases in na- 
tional income and agricultural and industrial output fel! 
not only below Soviet Plan targets. but to post war lows. 

In 1983. a modest recovery took place, but it still left the 
Soviets well behind the pace of the Five-Year Plan. In an 
effort to reverse declining growth rates. the Soviets now 
appear to be combining the search for higher productivity 
with the higher rates of growth in investment more char- 
acteristic of earlier years. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY _IN 1983 


The Soviet economy rebounded last year from one of its 
poorest performances in the postwar period. Soviet 
statistics show an almost across-the-board improvement with 
industrial production exceeding the 1982 level by four 
percent and agricultural output up five percent. National 
income, as measured by Soviet statistics. rose 3.1 percent. 


The modest recovery in 1983 stemmed from a variety of fac-— 
tors. Most importantly. the weather was more favorable. par- 
ticularly in the first quarter. This had a positive effect 
not only on agricultural output but also on the transporta-— 
tion situation. The severe winter of the previous year had 
strained the already over—burdened Soviet rail transport 
system. 


Another factor fueling the recovery was above-plan capital 
investment. In 1983. capital investment increased by five 
percent over 1982. a rate well above the 3.2 percent planned 
increase. As in recent years, energy and the agro-indus- 
trial complex took large shares of capital investment. 
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A third factor in the economy's improvement can. be loosely 
described as better worker and managerial discipline. Early 
in the year. a highly public effort was made to reduce 
chronic problems of worker absenteeism and drunkenness. and 
in. the fall. a special decree increased penalties for vio-—- 
lations of discipline. The discipline campaign was also 
reflected in wage policy. In contrast with 1982. the rate 
of increase in wages in industry (2.4 percent) was held 
below the rate of increase in productivity (3.5 percent). 
At the managerial level. a tightening up also took place. 
Ministers were singled out for public criticism for poor 
performance. and several ministers. including the Minister 
of Railways. were dismissed. 


{NDUSTRY 


1983's recovery was felt to varying degrees in different 
industrial sectors. Soviet statistics show the sharpest 
rates of increase were in the output of high-technology 
goods. such as industrial robots and numerically controlled 
machine tools. In part. the large increases reflect the 
relatively small output of these high-tech goods. but they 
also indicate the high priority the Soviets have attached to 
speeding up the introduction of new technology into the 
economy. In spite of this priority. however. manual labor 
and materials handling continue to play a much larger role 
in the Soviet economy than in Western economies. 


Two other sectors which experienced rapid growth were 
machinebuilding and chemicals. Soviet statistics show that 
the output in both sectors increased by six percent. The 
machinebuilding sector traditionally has been a favored 
industrial branch. while the chemical industry has become 
the recipient of large investment flows only in recent 
years. The rapid pace of expansion in the chemical industry 
has led to problems in absorbing foreign technology. com-— 
pleting new projects on schedule. and achieving the proper 
mix of products. Thus. along with the industry's high 
growth rate. there continue to be shortages of chemical 
products such as plastics for packaging and some fertilizer 
products. 


The important ferrous metallurgy sector bounced back from a 
poor performance in 1982. Steel production increased four 
percent to reach 153 million metric tons. This increase 
reversed the fall in output which took place in 1982. and 
pushed production to a new record. However. the industry is 
still unable to meet domestic demand. Inadequate investment 
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in coke and iron ore production and the slow modernization 
of basic steel facilities remain problem areas. 


Lagging behind the rest of the economy last year was the 
construction materials sector. In 1983. cement production 
in the U.S.S.R.. the world’s largest producer, increased by 
four percent. but output barely exceeded the 1981 level. 
Falling below the 1981 output level was commercial timber. 
Continuing problems of low investment. inadequate trans-— 
portation. and difficult access to timber areas held the 
1983 increase to only one percent. 


In spite of continued promises of more and better consumer 
goods. the light industry sector also grew more slowly than 
the rest of the economy. For the second consecutive year. 
output in this branch grew by less than one percent. and 
retail sales grew only 2.7 percent. half of the planned 
increase. To address this problem, the Soviet Government is 
preparing a long term non-food consumer goods program. 
Until the quality and quantity of consumer goods improve. 
the black market or “second economy” will continue to play 
an important role in furnishing goods and services unavail- 
able from state outlets. 


In another area of the consumer sector. food processing. the 
situation was considerably better. Industrial processing of 
food and other agricultural products rose five percent, 
reflecting higher output on the farms. Supplies of live- 
stock products increased noticeably over a year ago. and the 
availability of fruit and vegetables also improved. Domes- 
tic food supplies were augmented by continued large imports 
of numerous food products. Such imports are estimated to 
have again exceeded $20 billion. 


ENERGY 


The Soviet Union is the world’s largest energy producer. 
While it remains a net fuel exporter and possesses vast 
reserves of energy resources. it faces formidable and 
growing problems in developing and extracting these 
resources. 


OIL: In 1983. output of oil and gas condensate rose only 
one-half percent to 616 million metric tons. while the 
original plan for the year had called for production to 
increase by one percent. In the last quarter of 1983 and 
the first two months of 1984, oil output was actually lower 
than it had been in the corresponding period one year 
earlier. Reports in the Soviet press have blamed the 
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shortfalls on the West Siberian Tyumen oil complex. which 
extracts over 60 percent of the country’s oil. Excessively 
wet weather this year apparently contributed to lower pro- 
duction levels. but the Soviets have pointed out some under-— 
lying difficulties that will persist: delays in moving to 
more efficient secondary recovery methods: a labor shortage 
caused by lack of housing and amenities: and sloppy and 
inadequate maintenance of equipment. Equipment shortages 
encompass drilling rods. compressors. pumping jacks. and 
drill rig equipment. 


GAS: Soviet natural gas output grew seven percent in 1983 
to 536 billion cubic meters. In spite of this rapid growth. 
gas production wil! probably fall below the Five-Year Plan 
target of 600-640 billion cubic meters by 1985. In 1983, 
the Urengoy-Uzhgorod export pipeline. the fourth of six gas 
pipelines to be built during the 1981-85 Plan period. was 
laid. Construction of compressor stations along this line 
is far behind schedule. however. 


COAL: Output of coal in 1983 fell to 716 million metric 
tons. below the Plan goal of 723 million metric tons. A 
number of problems are hampering the coal industry: under- 
ground mining conditions are deteriorating: insufficient new 
capacity is coming on stream to offset production deciines 
in older coal basins: labor shortages and productivity 
declines are acute; and development of the large basins east 
of the Urals is constrained by the poor quality of these 
deposits and their distance from consumers. 


NUCLEAR: Although the Soviets stress that the rapid 
development of nuclear power is crucial to their energy 
plans. performance has consistently lagged behind plan 
goals. In 1983. only two nuclear reactor blocs. both 
1,000-megawatt units. were brought on line. This brought 
the total nuclear capacity created during the first three 
years (1981-83) of the current Five-Year Plan to only 5.880 
megawatts. the amount originally planned for 1981 alone. 


To provide for future energy needs the Soviet Government has 
adopted a long-term program for energy development to the 
year 2000. This program seeks to reduce the dependence of 
the Soviet economy on oi! and to preserve oil for export by 
conservation and by shifting to other sources of energy. 
principally natural gas and nuclear energy. It is clear 
that the energy sector will remain a primary recipient of 
investment funds into the foreseeable future. In the near 
term, investments will be concentrated on development of oi! 
and gas production in Western Siberia. southern fields 
nearer to industrial centers. and offshore. 





AGRICULTURE 


As the implementation of the Food Program. launched in 1982, 
continued. gross agricultural output rose five percent, 
largely on the strength of significant gains in the live- 
stock sector. Production of meat. milk. and eggs all set 
records. Mild weather complemented good feed supplies to 
boost the productivity of high animal inventories. which 
were at record levels for all classes of livestock by year's 
end. Meat output. which had stalled at 15.0-15.5 million 
metric tons since 1978. rose to 16 million tons. Egg produc- 
tion continued to reach new records, hitting 74.7 billion 
pieces. However, the sharpest gains were in the dairy 
sector where a seven percent increase in productivity helped 
boost milk production to 96.4 million metric tons. The 
strong performance. coming on the heels of several mediocre 
years, greatly improves the chances of fulfilling 11th 
Five-Year Plan goals for milk and eggs. but the meat target 
remains clearly out of reach. 


Crop output also rose last year as a result of improved 
grain and forage harvests. increased production of sugar 
beets and potatoes. and a record tobacco crop. Once again. 
the Soviet Government did not provide official grain har- 
vest figures. although President Chernenko stated that the 
harvest exceeded 190 million metric tons. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has set its estimate at 195 million 
metric tons. While this would be far short of the record 
237 million metric ton harvest. it would represent the fourth 
best harvest ever. Good weather served to improve grain 
quality and to boost forage production by seven percent. 
Sugar beet production climbed to 81.8 million metric tons 
and a better sugar content allowed sugar production to jump 
18 percent to 8.7 million metric tons. raw value. Fruit and 
vegetable output were largely unchanged from 1982. Produc- 
tion fell below 1982 levels for only two crops: cotton and 
sunflowers. Output of seed cotton totaled 9.22 million 
metric tons. technically fulfilling the plan, but far short 
of expectations. However. favorable harvest conditions and 
new grading standards resulted in above-average quality so 
that fiber output may exceed last year’s level. There were 
virtually no bright spots in the oilseeds picture. Drought 
and recurring disease problems cut sunflower seed production 
down to 5.04 million metric tons, more than offsetting smal | 
gains in flaxseed and rapeseed production. 


TRANSPORTATION 


With the enormous land mass of the U.S.S.R.. transportation 
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plays a vital role in the economy. and in 1983 the improved 
performance of the this sector was crucial to higher growth. 
The volume of cargo hauled and cargo turnover on the rail- 
roads. which transport the lion's share of Soviet freight. 
increased by three and four percent respectively. Much of 
the improvement in rail transportation may have resulted from 
management changes and the resulting tightening of disci- 
pline. Marine and river transport also saw some increase in 
volume and turnover. Common carrier truck transport. on the 
other hand. hauled less in 1983 than in the previous year. 
prompting the Soviet Government to issue a resolution calling 
for improvements. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


The Soviet Union conducts more than half of its trade within 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CEMA) system, 
essentially within a barter framework. Much of the remain- 
der. with OECD and less developed countries. occurs on a 
hard currency basis. while trade with Finland. India. and 
Iran is on the basis of clearing accounts. In general. the 
Soviet Union is an exporter of energy and raw materials. 
particularly to CEMA and OECD partners. and an importer of 
machinery and equipment. semimanufactures. agricultural 
products. notably grain. and consumer goods. The leading 
Soviet trade partners are the GDR and Czechoslovakia in CEMA 
and West Germany. Finland. Italy. France. Japan, and the 
United States in the West. 


A key factor in trade with the West is the export of energy. 
Exports of oil. oil products. and. increasingly. gas have 
pushed Soviet energy sales to Western Europe to the $20 
billion range in recent years. Additional gas exports will! 
increase this total through the remainder of the decade. To 
reduce growing trade surpluses with key energy importers 
such as'France and Italy. Soviet trade officials have 
promised to boost imports of machinery and equipment and 
other industrial goods. Prospects for such increases remain 
uncertain. with few major industrial projects on the immedi- 
ate horizon. Thus, the outlook in 1984 is for large and 
growing Soviet trade surpluses with Western Europe. Soviet 
trade with the United States. down considerably from the 
peak level reached in 1979. continues in substantial 
deficit. with a similar trend experienced in trade with 
Japan. 


Overall. Soviet trade in 1984 should mirror the 1983 trade 
performance. Hard currency trade surpluses probably will 
continue, buoyed by energy sales to the West and arms 
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exports to LDCs. Some reduction in soft currency surpluses 
with CEMA partners is possible. While imports from the West 
may stagnate as they did in 1983. the impact on different 
commodities and categories may vary. depending on Soviet 
needs as determined by foreign trade planners. The Soviet 
Union will be keen to maintain imports of most high-tech- 
nology items, a reflection of the economic policy objective 
of raising the technological level of Soviet industry. The 
emphasis on technology will extend to trade with CEMA part- 
ners, as Moscow attempts to gain better quality and more 
useful industrial goods in exchange for continued energy 
deliveries. 


Solid trade performance. coupled with a very conservative 
financial approach. has kept Soviet hard currency indebted- 
ness low. Net hard currency debt at the end of 1983 stood 
at about $10 billion. including both government guaranteed 
and commercial borrowing. Debt service as a share of total 
export earnings remains in the 16 percent range. In May 
1984, the Soviet Union returned to the Euromarket for the 
first time since 1979 by signing a $250 million medium-term 
loan with European and Japanese banks. 


OUTLOOK 


The 1984 Plan sets modest targets for the Soviet economy. 
National income is projected to increase 3.1 percent. the 
same increase achieved in 1983. and industrial production is 
projected to grow 3.8 percent. slightly less than the 1983 
increase. A more ambitious increase, 6.4 percent. is tar- 
geted for agricultural output. In addition to these plan 
goals. special above-plan targets were adopted for produc- 
tivity and cost reduction. Investment priorities in 1984 
continue to be energy. the agro-industrial complex. partic- 
ularly food storage and processing. and machinebui Iding. 
Early results for 1984 suggest that the Soviet economy wi || 


be able to meet most of the general targets set in the 
annual Plan. 


In the longer term, however, continued growth will depend 
upon the Soviets’ ability to deal with a number of serious 
problems. Some of these problems. such as slow growth in 
the labor supply and greater difficulties in extracting raw 
materials. reflect objective conditions. Other problems 
stem from the Soviet system itself and the rigidity and 
inflexibility of central planning and state ownership. 

Still other problems arise from policy decisions such as 
growing food subsidies and large defense expenditures (which 
absorb approximately 14 percent of gross national product). 
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Soviet leaders and planners are aware of the problems facing 
them. They believe that these problems can be resolved by 
administrative measures which they call “perfecting the 
economic mechanism.” They seem to see tinkering with the 
current system rather than reform as the solution. One 
example of such an approach is an “economic exper iment” 
which will be conducted in 1984 in five ministries and 
probably will be expanded to the entire economy in the 
1986-90 Plan period. The experiment aims to give enter- 
prises moderately expanded rights. while maintaining and 
strengthening central planning. Other experiments are being 


conducted in agriculture. construction. and the consumer 
sector. 


Whatever the outcome of these measures. Soviet policymakers 
will be able to draw upon the still considerable strengths 
of the economy including abundant raw materials. a large 
stock of capital goods. and a well-educated labor force. 
Over the medium term, the most likely scenario is for the 
Soviet economy to “muddle through” in spite of its problems. 


PART B: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The total Soviet hard currency market is valued at approxi- 


mately $28 billion. A desire to reduce dependence on the 
West. the lack of new major projects in the last years of 
the Five-Year Plan. and continued caution in hard currency 
allocations will forestall! expansion of the hard currency 
market in the near future. The Soviets’ conservative policy 
on hard currency is related to their problems in generating 
earnings through hard currency exports. Oil exports account 
for 55 percent of Soviet hard currency exports. and ship- 
ments of natural gas account for another 15 percent. The 
softening of the world market for oil and gas has resulted 
in a decline in the terms of trade for the Soviet Union. 
Although the Soviets managed to weather this decline rela- 
tively successfully in 1983. hard currency export earnings 
remain a constraint on the growth of total hard currency 
imports. 


Prospects for United States exports directly relate to 
Soviet import priorities for the allocation of hard cur- 
rency. Soviet bilateral trade requirements. the ability of 
firms to channel shipments through third country clearing 
accounts. and export control regulations. 


Equipment imports for the oil and gas industry and the 
agribusiness sector are at the top of the priorities list. 
The Soviet Union is committed to maintaining its hard 
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currency earnings from oil and gas sales. and demand wil! be 
strong for equipment suitable for use in hostile environ- 
ments. particularly in offshore Arctic conditions. The 
Soviet Food Program is a long-term program, and imports 
related to increasing agricultural productivity and reducing 
storage and processing losses will remain high on the prior- 
ities list. Agricultural chemicals are among the best pro- 
spects for United States exporters. Market opportunities 
are also expected for food processing and packaging equip- 
ment. Because of the high unit costs of most agricultural 
machinery. Soviet interest in prospective licensing ventures 
will be stronger than demand for final product imports. 
although there are limited export opportunities for imple- 
ments. Other sectors offering the best export prospects 
include machinery and equipment for increasing productivity 
in the consumer goods and other light industries. mining 
equipment for the non-ferrous metallurgy and coal indus- 
tries. general chemicals. scientific instruments. and 
medical equipment. 


One difficulty in forecasting Soviet imports of industrial 
equipment is the fluctuation of Soviet agricultural import 
requirements. There has been an inverse relationship 
between agricultural product hard currency imports and 
machinery and equipment hard currency imports for a number 
of years. When poor harvests require more hard currency to 
be allocated to the purchase of agricultural products. 
machinery and equipment purchases have been cut back. Grain 
imports from all sources were 33 million metric tons in the 
1983-84 marketing year (July 1-June 30). and current year 
purchases are estimated to be 34 to 35 million metric tons. 
With the signing of the Long-Term Grains Agreement between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.. the Soviet Union is 
obligated to purchase at least 9 million metric tons of 
grain each year (October 1-September 30) through September 
1988. Up to one million tons of the requirement may be met 
through purchases of soybeans and/or meal in a ratio of 
two-to-one. grain-to-soybeans. In the 1983-84 year. Soviet 
grain purchases from the United States were approximately 
10.25 million metric tons and soybeans 416,000 metric tons. 


Bilateralism in Soviet trade has not been a serious problem 
for United States exporters. but the countries importing 
Soviet oil and/or gas are pressing more forcefully their 
concerns about their trade deficits. Foremost among these 
are France, Italy. West Germany. and Austria. United States 
exporters are most apt to encounter difficulties when 
product quality differences are marginal and the competing 
firm from a deficit country is also able to offer a more 
attractive financing package. 
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Innovative approaches to overcoming competitive constraints 
may entail sourcing through a Western European subsidiary. 
sourcing through a clearing account country (chiefly Finland 
or India) or developing a workable countertrade proposal. 
United States components and intermediate products are fre- 
quently processed or assembled in Western Europe for eventual 
shipment to the Soviet Union. If local content requirements 
can be met. clearing account possibilities may be opened for 
products which have not been allocated hard currency. Coun- 
tertrade transactions remain difficult to negotiate. espe- 
cially when different end-use ministries or when two foreign 
trade organizations are involved in the transaction. Limited 
market expansion opportunities exist for companies which are 
able to identify and use products supplied by the same mini- 
stries which are receiving the imported goods. 


In assessing the Soviet market. United States companies must 
analyze more than Soviet economic trends. American firms 
must consider United States export control regulations. 
competitive pricing. and competitive financing. Even though 
each of these constraints may present difficulties. United 
States firms can compete in a number of the high priority 
import sectors. A major advantage is that Soviet end-users 
retain a high regard for the quality of American products. 





Announcing the 
Export Administration 
Annual Report for FY 1983 


This report answers your questions on export control: 

e How many license applications were processed in FY 1983? 

e What commodities controlled under the Export Administration 
Act were exported to the U.S.S.R., Soviet Bloc countries, and 
the People’s Republic of China? 
What were the national security, foreign policy, and short supply 
controls in operation during FY 1983, and how were they 
employed? 
How has export control enforcement been stepped up in the 
past year? 
What have been the achievements of the program to keep U.S. 
companies from complying with foreign boycotts? 


The report also includes: 

e The Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended. 

e The report to Congress extending and expanding foreign 
w We nas anomeee policy export controls in January: 1983. 
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